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ns. ‘Ley Mig Inthe present volume of the Kaleidoscope, page 

y bringing 95, we gave an extract from a new American work, 

et witten by the celebrated George Washington Ir- 

anchesty, ying. —We then observed. that the perusal of his 

fib, sketch of the Wire” gave us a high retish for a 

Ms diffs a sight of the original work ; and we have since h! 

the climayy commissioned @ friend to procure us the work it- the earth: 
mast, in America, withthe inteation of giving it 

ard, they ‘eotire in weekly portions of the Kaleidescope — 

idan Our friend, by whose assistance we expected thus 

p @eil y Ie to gratify our readers, has not yet arrived in New 

r Deter York; we are enabled, however, to accomplish our 

rr faded or object sooner than we contemplated by the help of 

a the Literary Gazette, the editor of which has, it 

ty. Afig seems, been put in possession of a copy of the 

3. (a, bere Sketch Book. We trust it is his intention not to 

Amped mulilate so excelleut a composition; aud not suf- 

ral da fer any political bias to interfere with a duty the 

nd the fui pullic will naturally expect from him. 

the onal The follawing production has been handed to us by 

iles ou Alp n able friend, who tells us, that it is the work of a 

> first dm intelligent native of America, just arrived from 


ew York ; **to whom,” he adds, “I put a thousand 
westions, begging to know of him something of the 
general and particular state of literature in America, 
whether the taste of that people corresponded with 
taste of ours, as to favourite English authors, &c. 
I mentioned the Leterary Gazette, and said, I was 
ure that some specimens of American talent would 
be liked in its columns, to which he replied, that 
hwgh they condescended to pirate from us, he dared 
ut suppose that they had any thing to tempt reprizals 
* *, On the eve of his departure from the Ame- 
nshore, he sent for, among other literary trifles, 
0 beguile an idle hour on the yoyage—the Sketch 
Buk, from which I have obtained permission to copy 
he extracts now offered for your acceptance * *,” 
veshall be much mistaken if they do not give a high 
dea of trans-atlantic talent. 
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of Geoffrey Crayon, Gent. 
No, I. 





“Thave no wife nor children, good or bad, to provide 
| A mere spectator of’ other men’s fortunes und ad- 
res,and how they play their parts ; which methinks 
arediversel y presented unte me, as from a common the- 
ulre ur scene.” BurTon. 


THE AUTHOR’S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 
“Tam of this mind with» Homer, that as the snaile 
hal crept out of her shel was turned -eftsoones into a 
md, and thereby was forced to make a stoole to sit on ; 
10 the traveller thet stragleth from his owne country is 
4 short time transformed into so monstrous a shape, 
at he is faine to alter his. mansion with his manners, 
nd to live where he can, not where he would.” 
Lyty’s Euphues. 








Twas always fond of visiting new scenes, 
Mlobserving strange characters and man- 
he, Even when a mere-child I began my 
ravels, and made many tours of discovery 
nto foreign parts and unknown regions of 
my native city, to the frequent alarm of 
mY parents, and the emolument of the 
own-crier. As I° grew into boyhood, 1 
xtended the range of my observations. 
holiday afternoons were spent in ram- 
bes about the surrounding country. 1 
lade myself familiar with all its places 
Mous in history or fable. I knew every 
ot where a murder or robbery had been 
mmitted, or a ghost been'seen. I visited 
neighbouring villages, and added greatly 
2my stock of knowledge, by noting their 
thits and customs, and conversing with 
cir sages and great men. I even journeyed 
Phe long summer's day to the summit of the 
t distant hill, from whence I stretched 
NY. eye over many a mile of terra incognita, 
nd Was astonished to find how vast a globe 
} inhabited. 
‘This rambling propensity strengthened 
ith my years, Books of voyages and 
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ing their contents I neglected the regul a 
exercises of the school. How wistfully 
would I wander about the pier heads in fine 
weather, and watch the parting ships, bound 
for distant climes !—With what longing eyes 


waft myself in imagination to the ends of, 


Farther readiag and thinking, though they’ 
brought this vague inclination into more 
reasonable bounds, only ‘served to make it, 


more decided. 1 visited various parts of} 


my own country; and had I been merely a 
\\lover of fine scenery, I should have felt) 
little desire to seek elsewhere for its gratifi- 
cation; for on no country have the charms 
of nature been more prodigally lavished,| 
Her mighty lakes, like oceans of liquid sil- 
ver; her mountains, with their bright arial 
tints; her valleys, teeming with wild ferti- 
lity ; her tremendous cataracts, thundering 
in their solitudes; her botndiess plains, 
waving with spontaneous verdure; her 
broad, deep rivers, rolling in solemn silence 
to the ocean; her trackless forests, where 
vegetation puts forth all its magnificence ; 
her skies, kindling with the magic of sum- 
mer clouds and glorious sunshine :—no, 
never need an American look beyond his 
ovn.country for the sublime and beautiful 
of natural scenery. 

But Europe held forth all the charms of 
storied and poetical associatiun, There 


refinements of highly-cultivated society, the 
quaint peculiarities of ancient and local 
customs. My native country was full of 
youthful promise; Europe was rich in the 
accumulated treasures of age. Her very 
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of life. I cannot say I have #tudied them 
with the eye of a philosopher, but rather 
with the sauntering gaze with which hum- 
ble lovers of the picturesque stroll from the 








would I gaze after their lessening sails, and 


|| sometimes by the distortions’ 6f caricature} 


were to be seen the masterpieces of art, they) 


window of one print-shop'to another ; caught 
‘sometimes by the delinéations*of beauty, 


and sometimes by the loveliness of land- 
scape. As it is the fashion for modern 
tourists to travel pencil in hand, and bring 
home their port-fotios filled with sketches, I 
am disposed to get up a few for the enter-! 
tainment of my friends, When I Took over, 
however, the hints and memorandums I have' 
taken down for the purpose, my heart almost 
fails me to find how: my idle humour has 
led me aside from the great objects studied 
by every regular traveller who would make! 
abook. I fear I shall create equal disappoint-) 
ment with an unlucky landscape painter, 
who had travelled on the continent, but 
following the bent of his vagrant inclination, 
had sketched’ in nooks and corners, and 
bye-places. His sketch book was accord- 
ingly crowded with cottages, and landscapes, 
and obscure ruins; but he had neglected to 
paint St. Peter's, or the Coliseum; the cas- 
cade of Terni, or the bay of Naples; and 
had nota single glacier or volcano in his 
whole collection. 





THE VOYAGE. 

Ships, ships, I will descrie you 
.. Amidst the main, _—™ 
fT with conie'and try you ~ 
What you are protecting 
And projecting 

What’s your end aud aim. 
One goes abrogd for trading, 
Another stays to Keep his country from invading, 
A third is coming home with rich and wealthy 
lading, : 








ruins told the history of times gone by, and 
every motldering stone was a chronicle. I 
longed to wander over the scenes of re- 
nowned atchievement—to tread, as it were, 
in the footsteps of antiquity—to loiter about 
the ruined castle—to meditate on the falling 
tower—to escape, in short, from the com- 
mon-place realities of the present, and lose 
myself among the shadowy grandeuts of 
the past. 

I had, beside al! this, an earnest desire 
to see the great men of the earth. We 
have, it is true, our great men in America; 
not a city but has an ample share of them. 
I have mingled among them in my time, and 
been almost withered by the shade into 
which they cast me; for there is nothing 
so baleful to « small man as the shade of a 
great one, particularly the grest man of a 
city. But I was anxious_to see the great 
men of Europe; for I had read in the 
works of various philosophers, that all 
animals degenerated in America, and man 
among the number. A great man in Eu- 
rope, therefore, thought I, must be as: supe- 
rior to a great man of America, as a peak 
of the Alps to a highland of the Hudson ; 
and in this idea Iwas confirmed, by observ- 
ing the comparative importance and swel- 
ling magnitude of many Etglish travellers 
among us; who, I was assured, were very 
little people in their own country. 1 will 
visit this land of wonders, therefore, thought 
I, and see the gigantic race from which J 
am’ degenerated. 





It has been either my good or evil lot 
to have my. roving passion gratified. J 


gulf subject to tempest, and-fear, and un- 














dicls became -my passion,, and in, devour- 











i have wandered through different coyntrigs,! 


Hallo! my fancie, whither wilt thou go? 
Gid Poem. 


To an American visiting Europe, the long 
voyage he has to make is an excellent pre- 
parative. The temporary absence of world- 
ly scenes and employments produces a state 
of mind peculiarly fitted to receive new and 
vivid impressions, The vast space of wa- 
ters that separates the hemispheres is like a 
blank page in existence. There is no gra- 
dual transition by which, in Europe, the 
features and population of one country 
blend almost imperceptibly with those of 
another. From the moment you lose sight 
of the land you have left, all is vacancy un- 
till you step on the opposite share, and are 
launched at once into the bustle and novel- 
ties of another world. 

In travelling by land there is a continuity 
of scene, and a connected succession of 
persons and incidents, that carry on the 
story of life, and lessen the effect of absence 
and separation. We drag, it is true, “a 
lengthening chain” at each remove of our 
pilgrimage, but. the chain is unbroken; we 
cau trace it back link by link, and we fee) 
the last of them still grapples us to home: 
But a wide sea voyage severs us at once, 
It makes us conscious of being cast loose 
from the secure anchorage of settled life, 
and sent adrift upou a @opbtful world, Ih 
interposes a gulf, not. merely imaginary, 
byt real, between us and ofr homes; a 


certainty, that makes, distancé palpable, and 
return precarigus, 


_ Such at, least, was, the cage with myself. 






and witnessed many of the shifting scenes 
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land fade away iike a cloud in the horizon, 
it seemed as if I had closed one volume of 
the world and its concerns, and had time 
| for meditation ‘before 1 opened an other, 
That land, too, now vanishing from my 
view, which contained all that was most 
dear to me in life. “What vicissitudes might 
occur in it—what changes might take place 
in me, before I should visit it again! Who 
can tell, when he sets forth to wander, whi- 
ther he may be driven by the uncertain 
currents of existence; or when he may 
return; or whether it may ever be his lot 
to revisit the scenes of his childhood ? 

I say that at sea all is vacancy. Ishould 
correct the expression, To one given to 
day-dreaming, and fond of losing himself 
in reveries, a sea voyage is full of subjects 
for meditation ; but then they are the won- 
ders of the deep, and of the air, and rather 
tend to abstract the mind from worldly 
themes, I delighted to loll over the quarter 
railing, or climb to the main-top on a calm 
day, and muse for hours together on the 
tranquil bosom of a summer's sea. To gaze 
upon the piles of golden clouds just peering 
above the horizon, fancy them some fairy 
realms, and people them with a creation of 
my own, To watch the gentle undalating 
billows rolling their silver volumes, as if to 
die away on those happy shores. 

There was a delicious sensation of mingled 

security and awe, with which I looked down 
from nty giddy heiglit, én the monsters of 
‘the deep, at theif uncouth gambols. Shoals 
of porpoises tumbling about the bow of the 
ship ; the grampus. slowly heaving his huge 
form above the surface; or the ravenous 
shark, darting, like a spectre, through the 
blue waters. My imagination would con 
jure up all that I had heard or read of tlie 
watery world beneath me: of the finny 
herds that roam its fathomless valleys; of 
the shapeless monsters that lurk among the 
very foundations of the earth, and those 
wild phantasms that swell the tales of fisu- 
ermen and gailors. 
Sometimes a distant sail gliding along 
the edge of the ocean would be another 
theme of idle speculation, How interesting 
this fragment of a world, hastening to re- 
join the great mass of existence! What a 
glorious monument of human invention, that 
has thus triumphed over wind and wave, 
has brought the ends of the earth into com- 
munion ; has established an interchange of 
blessings, pouring into the sterile regions 
.of the north, all the luxuries of the south ; 
has diffused the light of knowledge, and 
the charities of cultivated life; and has 
thus bound together those scattered poy 
tions of the human race, between whieh 
nature seemed to have thrown an insur 
mountable barrier., 


We one day descried some shapeless ob- 
ject drifting at a distance. At sea, every 
thing that breaks the monotony of the sur- 
rounding expanse attracts attention. It 
proved to be the mast of a ship that must 
have been completely wrecked ; for there 
were the remains of handkerchiefs, by 
which some of the crew had fastened thems 
selves to this spar, to prevent their being 
washed off by the waves. There was po 
trace by which the name of the ship could 
be ascertained, The wreck bad evidently 














As J. paw, the last plug line of my native 





drifted about for many months ; clusters of 
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shell-fish had fastened about it, and long || 


rca-weed flaunted at its sides. But where 
thought I, is the crew? Their struggle has 
long been over; they have gone down amidst 
the roar of the tempest; their bones lie 
whitening among the caverns of the deep. 
Silence—oblivion, like the waves, have 
closed over them, and no one can tell the 
story of their end. What sighs have been 
wafted afte: that ship! what prayers offered 
up at the deserted fire-side of home! How 
often has the mistress, the wife, the mother 
pored over the daily news, to catch some 
casual intelligence of this rover of the deep. 
How has expectation darkened into anxiety 
—anxiety into dread—and dread into de- 
spair! Alas! not ove memento shall ever 
return for love to cherish. All that shall 
ever be known, is, that she sailed from her 
port, “and was never heard of more.” 
The sight of the wreck as usual gave 
rise to many dismal anecdotes. This was 
particularly the case in the evening, when 
the the weather, which had hitherto been 
fair, began to look wild and threatening, 
and gave indications of one of those sudden 
storms that will sometimes break in upon 
the serenity of a summer voyage. As we 
sat round the dull light of a lamp, in the 
cabin, that made the gloom more ghastly, 
every one had his tale of shipwreck and dis- 
aster. I was peculiarly struck with a short 
one related by the captain. “As I was 
once sailing,’ said he, “in a fine stout 
ship, across the banks of Newfouadland, 
one of the heavy fogs that prevail in those 
parts, rendered it impossible for us to see 
far a-head, even in the day-time; but at 
night the weather was so thick that we 
could not distinguish any object at twice the 
length of the ship. I kept lights at the 
mast-head, and a constant watch forward to 
look out for fishing smacks, which are ac- 
customed to lie at anchor.on the banks. 
The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, 
and we were going at a great rate through 
the water. Suddenly the watch gave the 
alarm of “a sail a-head!” it was scarcely 
uttered before we were upon her. She was 
a small schooner, at anchor, with the broad- 
side towards us. The crew were all asleep, 
and neglected to hoist a light. We struck 
‘her just a-mid-ships. The force, the size, 
and weight of our vessel bore her down 
below the waves; we passed over hes, and 
were hurried on our course. As the crash- 
ing wreck was sinking beneath us, I had a 
glimpse of two or three half-naked wretches, 
rushing from her cabin; they just started 
from their beds to be swallowed shrieking 
by the waves. I heard their drowning cry 
mingling with the wind. The blast that 
bore it to our ears, swept us out of all fur- 
ther hearing. I shall never forget that cry! 
It was some time before we could put the 
ship about, she was under such headway. 
We returned, as nearly as we could»guess, 
to the place where the smack had anchored. 
We cruised about for several hours jn the 
dense fog. We fired signal guns, and lis- 
tened if we might hear the halloo of any 
survivors; but all was silent—we never saw 
er heard any thing of them more !” 
I confers these stories, for a tine, put an 
end to ail’my fine fancies, 
creased with the night. 


The storm in- 
The sea was lashed 
mto trem ndous coofusion. There was a 
fearful sullen sound of rushing waves and 
broken surges. Deep called unto deep 
At times, the black volumes of clouds over 
head seemed rent assunder by flashes of 
lightning that quivered along the foaming 
billows, and made the succeeding darkness 
doubly terrifle. 
over the wild waste of waters, and seemed 
echoed and prolonged by the mountain 
waves. As I saw the ship staggering and 
plunging among these roaring caverns, it 





The thunders belowed!! 


seemed miraculous that she regained her ba- 
‘lance, or preserved her buoyancy, Her 
‘yards would dip into the water; her bow 
‘was almost buried beneath the waves 
Sometimes an impending surge seemed 
ready to overwhelm her: and nothing but a 
dexterous movement of the helm could have 
'preserved her from the shock. 

| When I retired to my cabin the awful 
scene still followed me. The whistling of 
the wind through the rigging sounded like 
funeral wailings. The creaking of the masts, 
the straining and groaning of bulk-heads, 
as the ship laboured in the weltering, 
were frightful. As I heard the waves rush- 
ing along the side of the ship, and roaring 
in my very ear, it seemed as if death were 
raging round this floating prison, seeking 
for his prey; the mere starting of a nail, 
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in the shade ; but of late, his illness had so 
increased, thathe had taken to his hammock, 
and only breathed a wish that he might see 
his wife before he died. He had been help- 
ed on deck as we came up the river, and 
was now leaning against the shrouds, with 
a countenance so wasted, so pale, so ghast- 
ly, that it is no wonder even the eye of 
affection did not recognize him. But at 
the sound of his voice, her eye darted on 
his features ; it read at once a whole volume 
of sorrow ; she clasped her hands, uttered 
a faint shriex, and stood wringing them in 
silent agony. 

All now was hurry and bustle. The 
meetings of acquaintances, the greetings 
of friends, the consultations of men of bu- 
siness. I alone was solitary andidle. Ihad 
no friend to meet, no cheering to receive. 
I stepped upon the land of my forefathers ; 





the yawning of a seam, might give him en- 
trance. A fine day, however, with a tran- 
quil sea and favouring breeze, soon put all 
these dismal reflections to flight. It is im- 
possible to resist the gladdening influence 
of fine weather and a fair wind at sea. When 
the ship is decked out in all her canvas, every 
sail swelled, and careering gaily over the 
curling waves, how lofty, how gallant, she 
appears ; how she seems to lord it over the 
deep! I might fill a volume with the reve- 
ries of a sea voyage, for with me it is almost 


but felt that 1 was a stranger in the land. 
(To be continued. ) 


The Gleaner. 





‘* J am but @ gatherer and disposer of other men’s 








a continual reverie: but it is time to get on 
shore. 


It was a fine sunny morning when the 
the thrilling cry of “land !” was given from 
the mast-head, I question whether Colum- 
bus, when he discovered the new world, 
felt a more delicious throng of sensations, 
than rush into an American’s bosom, when 
he first comes in sight of Europe. There 
is a yolume of associations with the very 
name. It is the land of promise, teeming 
with every thing of which his childhood 
has heard, or on which his studious years 
have" ponderear™™ 

From that time, until the period ef ar- 
rival, it was all feverish excitement. The 
ships of war, that prowled like guardian 
giants along the coast; the headlands of 
Ireland, stretching out into the channel ; 
the Welch mountains, towering into the 
clouds ; all were objects of intense in- 
terest. As we suiled up the Mersey, 1 
reconoitered the shores with a telescope. 
My eye dwelt with delight on neat cot- 
tages, with their trim shrubberies and green 
grass-plats. I saw the mouldering ruin of 
an abbey overrun with ivy; and, from the 
brow of a néighbouring hill, the taper spire 
of a village church rising ; all were charac- 
teristic of England. 

The tide and wind were so favourable, 
that the ship was enabled to come at once 
on the pier. It was thronged with people ; 
some idle lookers on, others eager expect- 
ants of friends or relatives. 1 could dis- 
tinguish the merchant to whom the ship be- 
longed. I knew him by his calculating 
brow and restless air, His hands were thrust 
in his pockets; he was whistling thoughtfully, 
and walking to and fro, astuall space having 
been accorded to him by the crowd, in de- 
H ference to his temporary importance. Ther: 
were repeated cheerings and salutations in- 
terchanged between the shore and the ship, 
as friends happened to recognise each other. 
But I particularly noticed one young wo- 
man, of bumble dress, but interesting de 
imeanour. She was leaning forward from 
‘among the crowd ; her eye hurried over the 
‘ship as it neared the shore, to catch some 
\wished-for countenance. She seemed dis- 
| appointed and agitated; when I heard a 
faint voice call her name. It was from a 





| poor sailor, who had been ill all the voyage, 
and had excited the sympathy of every one 








stug.”” W aTTON. 
ACCOUNT 
Or A 
VOYAGE TO SPITZBERGEN. 
(Continued from our lust.) 


It is necessary to observe, that the Dutch at this 
period entertained hopes of being able to found some 
permanent establishments in the oorth, aud that for 
this purpose men were sometimes left in these islands, 
to make observations during the winter. The 
wretched fate that generally attended these adven- 
turers, at last induced the States-General totally to 
relinquish the attempt. 

Here we fell in with some streams of ice, which we 
went through in search of seals; but of these we 
saw ve.y few, and got none. Spoke a brig from 
Bergen. 15th,—One sail in sight. 

On the 16th we were encountered by a violent 
storm from the north; and after running, as we 
could calculate, about fifty leagues in a south-wes. 
terlydirection, we were met by a great number of 
birds; thic clearly shewed us to be at no great dis- 
tance from laad, and had we continied under the 
same course, we perhaps would soon have fallen in 
with Iceland ; here, however, we lay-to under close 
reefed top-sails, till the weather moderated, and on 
the 17th we sailed in a north-east direction The 
weather at this time was so hazy that we cuuld not 
take an observation; and after a gale, and lying-to, 
not much reliance can be placed on the reckoning 
by account. 

I may here remark, that top-sails are now gene- 
rally reckoned the best sails fur a ship to ly-to under, 
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These floating mountains of iee, to which Duta, THE 
navigators have given the name of icebergs, 
which are of all differeut magnitudes, are origina 
formed on land. The sun, even in those high lat, (From 5 


tudes, has a considerable power in melting the saoy 
on the mountains, which, running down inty 

valleys, and again congealing, segments frequenty 
break off from the entire mass, and fall into the 40, “As 
The ice of which these floating masses are com 

is of varions colours. The original fresh water igg tally re 
is sometimes incrusted with that formed from 4 took to 
sea-water, and this again is covered with ney ;, 0 
formed of fallen snow. The different position, sums © 






































the spectator relatively to the incidental rays of lig fiteen ( 
varies likewise the seeming hue of the whole, 4 Englan 
sume parts it emulates the vividaess of the ng 
and in others, the most beautiful sapphire. Wyy gam informe 
the iceberg is totally composed of melted tan, aE the Ea 
which is sometimes but partly the case, the ref, Fj 

of the sular rays is the most beautiful; and the» himself 


pearance of those floating mountains on the side 
posite the sun, presents such a blaze of light, inte, 
mingled with different glowing tigts, as totally, 
bafile description. 
* Frost,” says the eloquent Pennaut, “ sports yiq 
these icebergs, and gives them majestic as well, 
other singular furms, Masses have been seen, x 
suming the shape of a Gothic church with 
windows and doors, aud all the rich drapery of ty 
style, composed of what an Arabian tale y 
scarcely dare to relate, of crystal of the richest 
phirine blue; tables with one or more feet; andy. 
ten immense flat roofed temples, like those of Lay 
on the Nile, supported by round transparent cology 
of cerulean hue, fluat by the astonished spectator’ 
Ihave not unfrequently seen floating masses ¢ 
ice which had evidently been formed of drifted sm, 
since they wanted the compactness and solidity gf 
these formed by the melting of the snows, Many 
these contained trees, and (as there are no trees 
Spitzbergen) must have been originally formed 
the northern parts of Russia or America, and, be 
carried by the rapid rivers of these countries jy 
the ocean, has drifted into these latitudes, Th» 
trees have often the appearance of being burnt at iy 
ends; and Olafsen mentions, that the violent fix. 
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tion which they frequently experience, occasi terms, | 
sets them on fire, and exhibits the extraordinary ph, : 
nomenon of flame and smoke issuing from this frog clans, d 
ocean.— Malte Brun, tome v. 241. Earl in 1 
Between one and two o'clock this morning, | vm King W: 
much entertained by the sun darting his rays throug) ing 
the cabin windows. ‘an inden 
30th, —Cast off from the iceberg, and endeavou arms ag 


to furce our way through the ice in a northern di 


tion, till it became so thick and close around us, bmit 
we were forced to make fast to another large icebe be: on 
where a small part of the surface of the watery yi 
fre e from ice. the f 
May 1st,—In the morning about twelve orale milit; 
o'clock, the garland was put upon the main topg dt 


lant stay by the last married man, as is usual ang 
the Greenland ships. It is formed by the crum 
of three small hoops in the furm of a globe, ani 
covered with ribbons, &c. The crew on thiscccai 
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blacken their faces with a mixture of grease of the rv 
soot, and dance round the decks, their chief musi h 

instruments being frying-pans,mess-kettles, fire-i hat the 
&e. This rough mode of festivity they ‘contioudilmmby Colon 
till the Captain ordered them a plentiful allowan thi 

of grog. After regaling themselves with the vq — 
acceptable donation «f thei commander, they wash mer of 


themselves, and began to coil away the buat line 
and prepare for the fishing. In every boat therei 
a line 720 fathoms lung, tu the end of which is fi 
a harpoon about eight feet five inches long ; their 


dminist 
mnediat 
of Argyl 





They are not exposed to accidents from becalming 

in a heavy sea; and, from their height, they have | 

more power to steady the ship, than a sail of treble 

size nearer the deck; top sails used fur lying-to 

should be made of stouter canvass than usual, 
22d,— The Greeuland fleet in sight. 

23d,— Eighteen sail in company. Lay-to about 
three quasters of an hour to get some tresh water 
ice, which is known frum that of salt water by its 
crystalline transparency, the other being very opaque. 
We occasionally brought large pieces of it on board 
in a boat, which were piled upon the deck to serve 
as water fur the use of the men, and had also a hogs- 
head filled with it for the tea-water in the cabin. 

24th,—Several showers of sunow. To-day we pas- 
sed that solitary spot called Bear, or Cherry Island, 
im Lat. 749 30’ N. Long. 19° 5’ E. The surface of 
this island is mountainons, craggy, and dreary in its 
aspect; exhibiting in sume places a scene of black, 
stupendous precipicces ; and in others lofty eminences 
covered with snow, 

The ears of people approaching this island are in- 
cessantly assailed with the sounds of the impetuous 
waves dashing against the rugged shores; the crash 
ing collision of Auating ice; the discordabt notes of 
tnnwmecable birds; the barking of arctiefuxes ; the 
snorting of walrusses*, and the dreadful ruaring of 
the polar bears, 

The currents vear the island are remarkably rapid, 
which renders it impracticable to cast anchor within 
two miles of it, where soundings can be had in 
twenty or thirty fathoms. Vid. Forster, p. 829 

Jn 1604, this island was visited by a ship com. 
manded by Stephen Bennet, who, iv this and many 
succeeding voyages, killed prodigious numbers of 
sea-horses, or walrusses. He discovered alsu abun- 
dance of lead ore under a mountain, (by him vamed 
Mount Misery, from its troly wretched and forlorn 
appearance,) cf which he brought apwards of thirty 
tuns home to England. Here are also found coals 
of an excellent quality, and very fine virgin silver 
of different forms Vid. Forster, p. 332. 

Near to Cherry Island is a small spot called Gull 
Island, on which were likewise found several veins 
of bead ore aud coals. 

25tb,—Clear weather, and hard frest. 

26th,—Clear weather, and a eousiderable quantity 
of ice. 
27th,—Some snow ; ice increasing. 


part is better than two feet long, and is extremely 
sharp. On each side of the pot is placed a bath 
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or wither, diverging from the harpoon at an angle die travel 
nearly forty degrees, to prevent the instrument fi 

flinching aud losing its hold. There ave alsosev erm pre 
lances, or spears, about six feet Jong, the points@imbut one ¢ 


which are whuut two inches broad: by these 
whales are killed after being struck with the harpoo 

A boat’s crew consists of a barpouner, a be 
steerer, a line-mauager, and three ur four men, 
or less, according tu the size of the boat. 

2d, Cast off, and made fur a large iceberg, 
mile to the east, to whieh we made fast, and #6 
soon after closed in by the ice. This iceberg 
twenty feet high, and mostly composed of fresh 
ter ice, We bad not been above two bours io 
situation before a strong gale cleared away the i 
and we discovered South Cape in Spitzbergen, | 
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28th,— At ten a.m. the ship was made fast to a! 
large ieeberg, the lowest part of whieb wae about 





on board. When the weather was fine, his 
arte eat spread a mattress for him en deck 


ten, and tbe highest forty feet from the surface of 1 
the water, Its circuuaference was considerable. 





north east, distant thirty miles, d 80 so. 
3d,—Sailed for Charles Island on the west ¢0 ‘ 
of Spitzbergen, the most suuthern part of which Braidal 
in latitude 78°, . mpoUurt as : 
We were much impeded in our course by i 
which, according to the Greenland phrase, was tf hured to 
rank around us. The ship struck occasionally er be « 
masses of consislerable size, to. the. no little susp j 
of*those sailofs who were making their first voviftme” “ve p 
hither. We had this day a picce of fresh RR bseryeq | 
cooked for dinner, whieh we brought from Englavd ocla 
it tasted as well, and was as full of juice us if mat 
killed: as did all the fowls which we got at Shet troment 
these were hung by the legs to a rope upon ie, the ki 
quarter-deck 5 but neither: plucked nor gutted. , , 
eggs likewise preserved their good taste. This family 
the autisceptic power of intense cold. lution, 
4th,—Batense frost. Ice-bound, with several a 
in company, Beestivs 
fth,—Strong gales, Unhung the rudder. Mi the K 
6th,—The ship towed through very rank iety ? 4 
four boats manned by balf the crew. Tea sail@g@Mnanity, 
company. n of tl 
7tige- Made fast to an iceberg about seventy yareae 
long aud forty broad, and about twenty feet a snot aj 
the surface of the water, It was very muachf Dmissior 
ed, and, from its greatdepth, drifted but little, ecuti 
the lesser fragwucots of ice were driven past it at ee 
rate of about two knots an hour. ayesty's 
SLATE ea eR Macte 
A Clergyman lately askedia Parish Clerk, if he beg *€0t pa 
many funcrale—Oh no Sir, times — be 0 corn 
ee DD put th 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 





THE MASSACRE OF GLENCOE. 


—— 
Fe ad Regn of Wilncm Il page” 
—_> ‘ 
« As the Highlanders were not yet to- 
ully reduced, the Earl of Braidalbin under- 
took to bring them over, by distributing 
sums of money among their chiefs; and 
fiteen thousa nd pounds were remitted from 
England for this purpose. The clans being 


( 






me informed of this remittance, suspected that 
ted ta, MM the Earl's design was to appropriate to 
by MIM himself the best part of the money, and 
he sideg, MM yhen he began to treat with them made 
ight, inter 


J totally y 
ports with 


as well 


such extravagant demands, that he found 
his scheme impracticable. He was there- 
fore obliged to refund the sum he had re- 


“ceived; and he resolved to wreak his ven- 


n Seen, 4, 

rith arcdey HMB ceance with the first opportunity on those 
Fe who had frustrated his intention. He who 
richest IMM chiefly thwarted his negociation was Mac- 
~ i. ‘ donald of Glencoe ; and his opposition arose 
nt colum Ma from 2 private circumstance, which ought 


pectator® 


wo have had no effect upon a treaty that re- 


ifted the public weal. Macdonald had 
) ie plundered the lands of Braidalbin during the 
- wad course of hostilities ; and this nobleman in- 
fron sued upon being indemnified for his losses 
avid faim the other's share of the money which 
les, Tee tewas employed to distribute. The High- 
ttle). hnder not only refused to acquiesce in these 


ecasi 


rdinary ph, 


b this 


ning, | va 


ays throug) 


tems, but, by his influence among the 
cans, defeated the whole scheme, and the 
Earl in revenge devoted him to destruction. 
King William had by proclamation offered 
an indemnity to all those who had been in 


—a ams against him, provided they would 
und us,thimmsubmit and take the oaths by a certain 
rge iceles iy; and this was prolonged to the end 


e water 1 


f the present year, with a denunciation 


elve or aie military execution against those who 
mda hould hold out after the end of Decem- 
hg et, Macdonald, intimidated by this de- 
ube, 1) 


his.o 


lation, répaired on the very last day 


prense | of the month to Fort William, and desired 
nef miaMmut the oaths might be tendered to him 
y ‘continu by Colonel Hill governor of that fortress. 


an s this officer was not vested with the 
they wa mer of a civil magistrate, he refused to 
e buat lit minister them; and Macdonald set out 
roat there il 


bich is fix 


15 theif Areyle. ‘Though the ground was covered 
s extremely , A 

iced a bubfavith snow, and the weather intensely cold, 
| anang die travelled with such diligence, that the 
umewt inden prescribed hy the proclamation was 
he points@ibut one day elapsed when he reached the 


these 


e har 


ner, a bo 
r men, 


ceberg, ommmrevailed upon to administer the oaths to 
, ~—s im and to his adherents. Then they 
re . . . 

if fresh wmmcturned to.their own habitations in the val- 


ours io 


way the i 


gen, 


e west 


of whicbi 


a phe dmpured to bloodshed and rapine, who would 
vient er be obedient to the laws of his country, 
t suspe r 


first voy 

fresh Mrerved that he had payed no regard to the 
por, clamation ; and proposed that the go- 
1s Shetlandferoment should sacrifice him to the quiet 
whey t the kingdom, in extirpating him, with 
This is family and dependents by military exe- 


several 


der. M the King, whose chicf virtue was not 
rank ice, 9 " ‘ 
Ten sal@™Manity, signed a warrant for the destruc- 


venty f 


y feet 
achfe 
hittle, 


ast it at 


k, if he 


‘fr be ' 


lace, and addressed Sir Colin Campbell, 
heriff of the county, who, in consideration 
his disappointment at Fort William, was 


y of Glencoe, in full confidence of being 
tolected by the government, to which they 
150 solemnly submitted. 

Braidalbin had represented Macdonald at 
ourt as an incorrigible rebel, and a ruffian 


or live peaceably under any sovereign. He 


htion, His advice was supported by the 
pgestions of the other Scottish ministers 


a of those unhappy people, though it 
bes not appear that he knew of Macdonild’s 
mission, An order fur this barbarous 
ecution, signed and countersigned by his 


\|donald’s guest, who had three months before 


lat this very time a protection in his pocket, 
auediately for Inverary, the county town |/was put to death without question ; a boy of 
ileight years, who fell at Campbell's feet, im- 


charging him to take no prisoners, 
In 





the Jacobite Highlanders, excited the hor- 
ror of gll those who had not renounced 





the month of February, Captain Campbell 
of Glenlyon, by virtue of an order from 
Major Duncanson, marched into the valley 
of Glencoe, with a company of soldiers 
belonging to Argyle’s Highland regiment, 
on pretence of levying the arrears, of the 
land-tax and hearth-money. When Mac- 
donald demanded whether they came as 
friends or enemies, he answered as friends, 
and promised upon his honour that neither 
he nor his people should sustain the least 
injury. In consequence of this declaration, 
he and his men were received with the most 
cordialhospitality, and lived fifteen days with 
the men of the valley, in all the appearance of 
the most unreserved friendship. At length 
the fatal period approached. Macdonald 
and Campbell having passed the day toge- 
ther, parted about seven o'clock in the even- 
ing, with mutual professions of the warmest 
affection. The youngerMacdonald perceived 
the guards doubled, began te suspect some 
treachery,and communicated his suspicion to 
his brother ; but neither he nor the father 
would harbour the least doubt of Campbell’s 
sincerity ; nevertheless, the two young men 
went forth privately to make further obser- 
vations. They overheard the common sol- 
diers say they did not ilke the work ; that 
though they would have willingly fought 
the Macdonald's of the Glen fairly in the 
field, they held it base to murder them in 
cold blood; but that their officers were 
answerable for the treachery. When the 
youths hasted back to apprise their father of 
the impending danger, they saw the house 
already surrounded; they heard the dis- 
charge of muskets, the shrieks of women 
and children, and being destitute of arms, 
secured their own lives by immediate flight 
The savage ministers of vengeance had 
entered the old man’s chamber, and shot 
him through the head, He fell down dead 
in the arms of his wife, who died next day, 
distracted by the horror of her husband's 
fate. The laird of Auchintrincken, Mac- 


this period submitted to the government, and 


ploring mercy, and offering to serve him for 
life, was stabbed to the heart by one Drum- 
mond, a subaltern officer. Eight and thirty 
persons suffered in this manner, the greater 
part of whom were surprised in their beds, 
and hurried into eternity before they had 
time to implore the divine mercy. The 
design was to butcher all the males under 
seventy that lived in the valley, the number 
of whom amounted to two hundred; but 
some of the detachments did not arrive soon 
enough to secure the passes; so that one 
hundred and sixty escaped. Campbell hav- 
ing perpetrated this brutal massacre, ordered 
all the houses to be burned, made a-prey of 
all the cattle and effects that were found in 
the valley, and left the helpless women 
and’ childfen, whose fathers and husbands 
he had murdered, naked and forlorn, 
without covering, food, or shelter, in the 
midst of the snow that covered the whole 
face of the country, at the distance of six 
long miles from any inhabited place. Dis- 
tracted with grief and horror, surrounded 
with the shades of night, shivering with 
cold, and appalled with the apprehension 
of immediate death from the swords of 
those who had sacrificed their friends and 
kinsmen, they could not endure such a 
complication of calamities, but generally 
perished in the waste before they could re- 





ajesty's own hand, being transmitted to! 
t Master of Stair, Secretary for Scotland, 
tent particular directions to Livingstone, | 


= 


ceive the least comfort or assistance. This 
barbarous massacre, performed under the 
sanction of King William's authority, though 


every sentiment of humanity, and produced 
such an aversion to the Government, as all 
the arts of a ministry could never totally 
surmount. A detail of the particulars was 
published at Paris, with many exaggera- 
tions; and the Jacobites did not fail to 
expatiate upon every cirumstance, in do- 
mestic libels and private conversation. The 
king, alarmed at the outcry which was 
raised upon this occasion, ordered an in- 
quiry to be set on foot, and distaissed the 
master of Stair from his employment of| 
secretary ; he likewise pretended that he 
had subscribed the order amidst a heup of 
other papers, without knowing the purport 
of it; but, as he did not severely punish 
those who had made his authority subservi- 
ent to their cruel revenge, the imputation 















}confined by straps. There is no collar, but a rich lace 


stuck fast to his character; and the High- 
landers, though terrified into silence and 
submission, were inspired with the most 
implacable resentment against his person 
and administration.” 








7 Fashions for October. 


Walking Dress—A morning dress, composed of 
cambric muslin: the body is made high, and is richly 
trimmed with work both at the neck and the bottoms 
of the sleeves; it fastens behind; the back is full, but 
the front is tight to the bust.—Ihe bot:om of the skirt 
is finished, in the French style, with a number ot small 
tucks. The spencer worn with this dress is composea 
of pale fawn-colouved gros de Naples: the back is 
plain; the front is cut bias, and in such a manner as to 
display the form of the bust very advantageously. The 
sleeve falls low over the hand, and is wider than they 
have lately been worn; it is finished at the bottom by 
a trimming of the same material, laid on in full scol- 
lops ; half-sleeve to correspond, the fullness of which is 


ruff supplies the want of it. Head. 
composed ef pale rose-coloured gros de Naples, and 
lined with white satin: the crown, which is very low, 
is set in the same manner asthe caul of a cap: the brim 
is of a round shape, and very deep ; it is ornamented at 
the edge with a twisted rouleau of white and pink sz- 
tin, and a similar one encircles the bottom of the crown 
A bouquet of roses and lilies of the valley is placed in 
front, and it ties with white ribbon under the chin. 
White kid gloves, and pale rose-coloured kid slippers. 
Avening Dress.—Dress of fine net over white satin ; 
richly flounced with double feewens’of very broad 


98, a bonnet 





fond; the lower festoon interspersed with blow: 
roses, the upper one surmounted by lilies of the valley. 
Plume head-dress, consisting of numerous white duwo 
feathers floating over the hair, arranged in full curls, 
and depending ; pestialty over the left side of the head. 
Diamond ear rings and necklace. White satin shoes 
and white kid gloves, with carved ivory fan. A white 
satin body is worn with this dress, which, with the 
short sleeves of lace and satin, are ornamented to cor- 
respond with the border of the dress, 
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A Duel was fought on the 24th May, at the Cape of 
Good Hope between Capt. Hussey and Lieut. Osborn, 
both off the 

spot. 


ssth regiment. The former killed on the 
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SELECT BEAUTIES OF 
Chess. 


“* Ludimus efigiem belli.” ...000see000 W IDAs 
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GAME XII. 
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_ The White to give Checkmate with the Pawy, 
in FIVE moves. 


(From Lolli, page 547.) 


“Black. 
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SOLUTION, 

WHITE. 
1 Castle eeene 3—8 
2 Bishup.... 1—6 
3 Castle >... 2—8 
4 Castle eeree 1 5 


BLACK. 
1 King .... 2-7 
2 King .... 1-6 
3 Behop .. 3—7 








» commanded the troops in that kingdom 
Put the inhabitants of Glencoe to the 


it answered the immediate purpose of the 
court, by striking terror into the hearts of 


5l 


sword, 
that the scene might be more terrible. 


THE SEX, 


—_— 


A philippic against the fair sex, attributed to Kotzebue, 
which appeared in a recent number of the Mercury, 
has brought so many champions into the field, to vin. 
dicate the honour of the aspersed damsels, that we 
deem it prudent to treat the knights with some respect, 
lest.we should be called personally to account for the 
transgressions of the unfortunate author to whom = ¢ 
have alluded. The writer of the following panegyric 
who has assumed the cognomen of the Knight of the 
rueful Countenance, like his unfortunate prototype, 
seems somewhat unsettled in his upper story, if we 
may judge by the singular and desultory style of his 
composition, and the arrangement of his facts: this 
letter is of that impracticable nature that sets the edi- 
torial pruning knife at defiance; and we, therefore, 
give it, with almost all its imperfections on its head. 


<P 


“'Pheodoret imagines, that Adam was originally 
savage, but civilized and softened by Eve.” 

Adam was enticed to commit sin by a woman, Eve 
by an angel; which was the greatest sinner has ever 
been a subject of controversy among the fathers, &c. 

Plutarch says, “* Women possess the same virtues as 
men.” Let him, then, who would find all women 
angels, first commence his labours by the reformation 
of men. 

Solomon was a base asperser of the milder sex. 
Queen Sheba hearing of his infinite wisdom, &c. paid 
him a visit, during which she declared, that his. acts 
and wisdom surpassed her imagination. On her de- 
parture, “ There came no more such abundance of 
spices as the Queen of Sheba gave to King Solomon,” 
[ ings, chap. 10.|—Surely this could not render him 
ndifferent to her Solomon had 700 wives and 300 
concubines to share his favours among ; consequently, 
each of their sins was one-thousandth part of the ag- 
gregate wickedness of Solomon, So much for this 
pious assertor of the sins of Women. 

That Socrates should condemn the sex, is not strange, 
_ Je. is remembered that the shrew Xantippe was 

is wife. 

It is rather more singular, that Aristotle defames 
them, when it is known he had two wives; to one he 
even paid divine honours. But it is known to be one 
of the infirmities of men, that those who have loved 
women the most have been their greatest slanderers. 
This was the case with “ Euripides,” and * Boccacio,” 
Is this not glaringly inconsistent ? 

That the fathers of the church should slander wo- 
men never surprised, but reminds nve of the fable, 
“the Fox and Grapes;” when they were out of his 
reach, he called them sour, 

Liberius says, when a woman is alone, she is surely 
thinking of mischief. This I believe; for she is then 
(most probably) thinking of the other sex. 

A law of Solon’s tacitly admits males the most mis- 
chievous species; allowing five drachms for killing a 
wolf, and | one drachm for killing a she wolf, 

In conformity to the laws of Lycurgus, the Lacede- 
monian women had a considerable share in governing. 

The Romans so highly respected females, that the 
officers whose duty-it was to clear the streets for pro- 
cessions, &c. durst not require it of women. 
@ 2 e . 4 8.4, 8 * 
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Every school-boy knows the honour in which the 
names of the mothers of the Gracii, Lucretia, Volum- 
nia, &c. were held by the Romans, 

Leontius, the Athenian philosopher, left his fortune 
to his sons, sensible that the virtues of his daughter 
would render her prosperous. This proved correct; 
she afterwards married Sheodonius Magnus. Happy 
age, when virtue was a fortune! 

Our own ancestors so honoured wemen, that any 
speaking ill of them, were not admitted into public as- 
semblies, tournaments, &c. Was this still fashion 
Kotzebue himself might have been alive, nor woul 
he have bartered political virtue for despotism. Well 
might Burke exclaim, “ ‘The age of chivalry is past !* 

et us enumerate a few names that will, perhaps, 
soften the believers of Kotzebue’s nonsense, 

WOMEN RENOWNED FOR VIATUS. 

Penelope, Lucretia, Volumaia, Portia, Laura, Lady 
Jane Grey, Lady Russell, &e. 

* That sweet saint who sat by Russell's side,” 

(See Roger's “ Human Life.” ) 
WOMEN FAMOUS FOR COURAGE. 

Semiramis, Zenobia, Jane de la Pucelle, Queen Ell. 
zabeth, Amaria Pit y Askew, Catherine of Ruse 
sla, Charlotte Corday, &e. &c. 

WOMEN CELEBRATED FOR SCIENCE, &c, 
Isabella, de Joya, and Pricilla, who preached before 
Cardinals, converted Jews, &c. 
ap eee ved my es. in Phili — second’s 
time; in phi s been surpa ew. She 
first seecdeed Dee Cames’s opinion, that the soul exe 
tended over the human frame, instead of being (as wae 
previously supposed) seated in the mind. 

Juan de la Cruz, a fine poetess, bas had many fol. 
lowers, at as humbie a distance as she herself stands 
contfasted with Sapho. 

In 1671, the prize for eloquence was bestowed by 
the French aeasomy on Madam Seuderi. —. 

In 1694, on another lady, for poetry. 

Pen remembering Homer, can forget Madam Dae 
cier 

Ann Maria Schurman died in 1678; she 

one of the most extensive gepiuses that ever exigted, 
That galaxy of genius Madam de Siuel 
Angelica Kauffman, &c. at home. 

It would be inviduous to select living virtues, Cae 
lumniated woman, your avenger was Sandi // / 
Females can preach, (Quakers, &c. do) they have 
carried academic prizes, and have been created doce 
tors; they remain as capable as ever; but it is Briton’s 
pride and honour to eszeem them for domestic virtues, 
rather than for scientific attainments, In this capacity 
they are endeared to us by poetry ; aud experience, the 
testcof truth, declares, that when home is rendered an 
earthly paradise, woman isin her proper sphere, May 
they continue to soften the asperities of man, by an 
attention to those duties which civiligation has seleeted 
as the most appropriate for the mu‘ual happiness of 
society; and te man remember that if woman err, 
the foule generally proceeds from the want of a better 
example in himself, Let him alo remember Pope’s 
adage, “ Toerr is human, to forgive divine.” 


QUIXOTTE KEDIVIVUS, 





A physician, of Derby, has had a verdict of £2080 
awarded agninst him, for writing with elalk on the walls 


a 





4 Bishwp .. 1-5 
5 Pawn .,.. 2—5+ Mate, 


of that town, to the detriment of come other 
Wp, 
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paratively unexplored, and «rostation, the ouly 
science which opens the field of discovery to the 
|philusophic mind, wegkected and uncultivated, for 


| 








LIFE. 
—- 
My life is like the surnmer rose, 


That opens to the aky, 
But ere the shades of evening Gone, 
Is scattered on the ground to die ; 
But on that rose’s huinble bed, 
The sweetvat dews of night are shed, 
As if she wept such waste to see— 
But none shall werp a tear for me. 


My life is like the autumn leaf, 
That trembles in the moon's pale ray ; 
Its hold is frail—its date is brief— 
Restless, and soon to away ; 
Yet, ere that leaf shall fall and fade, 
The parent tree shall mourn its shade, 
The winds bewail the leafless tree— 
But none shall breathe a sigh for me. 


My life is like the print which feet 

* Have left on Tempe’s desert strand— 
Soon as the rising tide shall beat, 

This track shall vanish from the sand : 

Vet, as if grieving to efface 
All vestige of the human race, 
On that lone shore loud moans the sea, 
But none shall e’er jament for me. 


| instead of exciting any national fecling, or awaking 
‘a common interest, it hax almost in these countries, 
jexclusively sprung from and rested with individuals, 
and strange as it may appear, it is still strictly true, 
that until Mr. Sadler, Engjand, the seat of Science 
and of Literature, remaived satisfied with gazing ov 
{the casual experiments of foreign wronauts, with. 
lout a single native turning bis attention to the sul- 
ject, although a Cavendish first discovered, aod a 
"Black first suggested the application of that power- 
‘ful agent, hydrogen gas, to the purposes of wro- 
lgtation. It is however to be hoped that the regions 
of space around us will no longer elude the research 
jof the philosopher, but mang, if not all of those 
|phenomene which at present astonish, may be de- 
veloped, and the hidden treasures and wonders of 
|nature be more and more unveiled : much has heen 
| done in the material world, and chemistry and minera- 
‘lagy have taken that proud stand which the respective 
studies so justly merit; and yet, late experiments 
have proved that even these way be advanced by the 
juhjects presented to the research of wrostation : 
clectricity also, it is obvious, comes within the sphere 
of enquiry, and many of those principles, which now 
remain ia the speculations of theory, may be con- 
firmed or further elucidated. This aniverse is one 





THE AULD MAN’S FAREWELL TO HIS WEE 
HOUSE. 





BY JAMES HOGG. 

J like ye weel, my wee auld house, 

Though laigh the wa’s an’ flat the riggin, 
Though roun thy lum the sourock grows, 

An’ rain-draps gaw thy cozy biggin’. 
Lang hast thou happit mine an’ me, — 

My head's grown grey aneath thy kipple, 
An’ ay thy ingle cheek was free, 

Baith to the blind man an’ the cripple. 


What gart my ewes thrive on the hill, 
An’ kept my little store increasin ? 

The rich man never wished me ill; 
‘The puir man left me aye his blessin’. 


Troth I maun greet wi’ thee to part, 
Though to a better house I'm flittin’; 
Sic joys will never glad my heart, 
As I've had by the hallan sittin’. 


My bonny bairns around me smil’d; 
M y sonsy wife sat by me spon : 
Ay liltin’ o'er her ditties wild, 
‘Ln notes sae artless an’ sue winnin’. 


* Our frugal meal was ay a feast ; 
Our e'ening psalm a hymn o” joy, 
Ay calm an’ peacefu’ was our rest 5 
‘Qur bliss, our love, without alloy. 


A canna help but haud thee dear, 
My auld storm-bettered hamely shielin’, 
Thy sooty lum an’ kipples clear, 
I better loe than gaudy ceilin’. 
Thy roof will fa’, thy rafters start, 
How damp and cauld thy bearth will be! 


1! ang will soon 
ein thee! 


“hat erst was bauld an 
1 thought to cour aneath thy wa’, 
Till death had closed my weary ecn, 
Phen left thee for the narrow ha, 
Wi’ lowly roof o’ swaird sae green. 


Fareweel my house, an’ burnie clear, 
My bourtree bush, an’ bouzy tree, 

The wee while [ maun sojourn here 
1’)! never find a hame like thee. 


ae 





Scientific Records. 
EROSTATION. 


No. f, 
( To be continued, ) 
—_ 

That the practice! utility of arostation has been 
called im question is not matter of surprise, when 
ib is considered that hitherto its application bas 
rather been an experiment for prefitor amusement 
than any bigher or more unportant object ; Hu Ke- 
neral, thereiore, the meovaut has vested satisfied 
with the one, and the public, gratified and dazzled 
by the splendors of ascent, have permitted their feel. 
ivgs to act, 09 longer than the foment of sach gra- 
tification, so that research and advancement have 
not in ony degree kept pace with the sublimity of 
the enlject: Uy however, the seieuce of wrastation, 
is fantly takeo op & Comparison with many other of 
those branches which now constitute the most useful 
discoveries ax apphed to the general necessities of 





man, perhaps it will appear that its advancement to} 


the point of perfection has been move rapid than 
almost any other Still it has much to contend with, 
aud possibly may ultimately sink, (at least for a 
time) under the incambent difhiculties it has to strag 
gle with, for it mast be remembered that hitherto it 


has as a Science exclusively been cast upon the} 


means avd exertions of judividuals, unaided by 


public support in any other way than the mediom of 
exhibiiion, and the expence attending expermment ts 
ip met causes. beyond the capability of ordinary cha- 


Sacters to sustam. The cupidity of man has over. 
come every dithculty jo diving wto the bo wels of the 
earth, and been rewarded hy those hidden treasures, 
petals, fossils, sad minerals, which now constitute 
eo wuch of the comfort and orvament of sociely 
the same priiciple bas brought the storm) vecnn 
into subjection, aud bas almost itmay be suid formed 
w highway on the deep, linking shore to sbore, and 
bringing kingdoms and people into contact, who 
witheet the advancement of the science of uavi 
gation, would hove remained for ever ignorant of 
other exiuteuce than thew own, 

Whe element of air, pregoant with wonder, agd 


day presenting to the eye of even common obeer- 


great whole, the parts of which as they mutually act 
on each other, so do they require investigation to 
advance to certainty in our conclusions ; we may 
judge of results by their practical operation—but 
surely the philosopher will not rest satisfied with 
the cold coutemplation of facts, his office is to trace 
up effects to their causes, and to bring forth the oc- 
cult springs of action, thus advancing in science and 
a higher aud more subline contemplation of that 
great Being—— 
“* Whose wisdom guides the rushing wind, 
M )y tips the halt with flame, 
** Whose goodness breathes in ev'ry breeze, . 
** And warms in ev'ry beam.” Darwin. 
Perhaps one of the existing causes why wrostation 
has not been cultivated with as much assiduity as 
other sciences, may have arisen from the very na- 
tural but unfounded idea of danger, and while a few 
instances of the victims of tke experiment are on 
record, the generality of mankind have uot thought 
it pecessary to enquire farther, or to make any com- 
‘parison, but have rested satisfied with the facts be- 
fore them. The truth is however, that the melan- 
choly catastrophes of the few whose names are re- 
| eorded in the scanty history of wrostation as having 
| perished, arose from the infant state of the science 
lat the time, and even then rather from their own im- 
prudence than from any existing cause of danger in- 
| separable from an ascent. 
Frow the bistory of wrostation we learn, that the 
| first balloons were elevated by means of rarified air, 
land when Pilatre De Rozier, the first adventurer who 
|dared to explore the bitherto unexplored regions of 
lthe air, ascended at Paris from the Fauxbourg St, 
| Autoine, the machine was formed with an aperture 
lat the bottom, from the middle of which was sus- 
pevded by small chains an iron grate or hrazier, in 
which a fire was lighted for the purpose of inflation, 
avd which was'to be sustaiped by ceding the flame 
with chopped straw and wool; the danger of such a 
process is at once obvious, and the ultimate result 
such as might be anticipated, for although De Rozier, 
in his last fatal ascent accompanied by M. Romain, 
used hydrogen gas for the filling of his balloon, he 
accompanied it by a small montgolfier or fire-balloon 
attached to it underneath, with a design of rarefying 
the atmospheric air, in order to diminish the specific 
\\gravity of the entire apparatus, apd thus by the ne- 
‘cessity of keeping up a fire for the inflation of the 
ismaller balloon, brought all into dangerand ultimate 
destruction—the whole machine, at the height o 
labout three quarters of a mile, being discovered in 
‘flames, and the unfortunate wzronauts, falling to the 
ground, were. dashed. to pieces ow the spot.—This 
calamitous event, it is obvious, arose from the natu- 
ral casualty to be anticipated from the presence of 
the fire-ball@ow; for coustructed and inflated as the 
machine now ts, the philosopher may pursue his ex- 
periments in perfect safety, aud sit serenely amidst 
the conflict uf coutending elements, while the storm 
which in the lower regions spreads devastation and 
ruin, only accelerates the motion of his unresisting 
orb: looking to the subject in this point of view, the 
celebrated Mr. Cavallo observes that balloons bave 
been raised in every senson of the year, and even 
when thunder has been beard, without injury,—as 
in case of danger, the wronant ty cither descend to 
the earth or ascend aboye the region of the clouds 
and thanderstorms; some have apprcheaded danger 
from the electricity of the atmosphere, and have 
thought that a stroke of lightuing might set fire to 
the inflammable air; this however is an unfounded 
dread, for as the balloons are not formed of materials 
that conduct clectricity, they are not liable to the 








objects encompassed with air, they stand in a com- 
pletely i state; it is also proved, that in- 
jfaromable air unmixed with a certain proportion of 
feomsnon air will t barn, so that even shoold an 
electric evar ie through the batloon the inflam- 
mable air wou t take fire ueless a hole was made 





au. 
H 


‘surface of the earth, but at the greatest heights, 


| tinent—still however it is conjectured that the pro- 
j bable proportion of the carbonic acid, ig not so large 
> ' ' ; : jat great heights as it is near the earth, the unfortu 
clectyie stroke, more particularly as being solitary ‘nate philosophers who accompanied La Peyrouse on 
|his last voyage, nut being able to detect it iv the at, 


jis therefore most probable that the solution of the} 
|question, with many others highly important. to, 
i science, is reserved for the philosopher who shall di-| 


vin the silk so as to admit a quality of atmaspberic | 


Roberts and Collin Hullin, who ascended at Paris, 
state, on the contrary, that they were enabled by the 
use of two oars to deviate from. the direction of the 
wind about 22 deg. it is, therefore, obvious from the 
experiggents that have already been made that much 
may be. effected by prosecuting the subject, and-none 
is more worthy the attention and ingenuity of the 
learned. 

As'to the advantages which have already arisen 
from zrostation, aud those which may be anticipated, 
n brief view of the subject, as detailed in an eminent 
publication, may not be uninterestiog. 4: ’ 

“ The advautages of an art so lately discovered, 
have not yet been sufficiently ascertained, but we 
may reasonably expect, considering the progress it 
has made in so short a space of time, that mavy be- 
nefits may result from the further prosecution of it ; 
tosay the least, it is unphilosophical to discourage 
future trials and improvements because the uses of 
this art do not immediately appear. : 

“ #Erial uavigation considered as a mode of travel- 
ling between distant places, independently of its fur- 
nishing means of conveyance to places, otherwise in- 
accessible, is attended‘ with many advantages and 
couvepiencies: the szronaut bas much less trouble 
with bis machive than a sailor with a ship in the 
must favourable circumstances. With a moderate 
wind, erial navigators bave gone at the rate of 40 
or 50 miles an bour! and very commonly at the rate 
of 30 miles, withont any agitation, or even feeling 
the wind, and without any danger of losing time by 
being often becalmed. 

“ #rostatic machines may ‘serve the purpose of 
escaping from sbips that cannot safely land, from be- 
sieged placcs, and from other circumstances of dan- 
ger. A small balloon, six or seven feet in diameter, 
says an anonymous author, in his proposal of various 
means of saving crews of vessels shipwrecked near 
the coast, would answer this purpose, by carryin 
to the shore a string capable of drawing a cord, with 
which several ropes might afterwards be conveyed 
to the ship. 

“They also expedite the communication of im- 
portant events by signals, and serve for exploring 
from a great elevation adjacent coasts or regions, 
fleets and armies, To the latter of these purposes, 
they have been actually applied by the French iu the 
course of the last war, and to the elevation of a bal- 
foon, and the information obtained in consequence 
of their reconuoitring the army of the enemy, they 
ascribe the signal victory obtained in the battle of 
Fleurus, in 1794. 

* Balloons may likewise serve to explore the stata 
of the atmosphere at different heights, and to furnish 
observations which shall illustrate a variety of phe- 
nomena depending on the deusity, temperature, and 
other qualities of the air: from an experiment that 
has already been made, we learn that the‘air of a 
high region, preserved and examined by means of 
vitrous air, was found to be purer than the air 
below. P 

“ The application of these machines to electrical 
experiments is a yery, obvious use of which they are 
capable; the first person who employed them in this 
way seems to have been the Abbe Bertholon, at 
Montpellier, he raised several air balloons, furnished 
with long and slender wires, having their lower ends 
fastened* to a glass-sticy, or other insulating sub- 
stance, and thereby obtained from the wires electric 
fluid sufficient to show the attraction, repulsion, and 
jeven the sparks of electricity. The existence of a 
coatinned electricity of the positive kind in a clear 
atmosphere, kuown indeed before, has been further 
jascertained by strings, fastened to balloons, floating 
|iv the atmosphere ” 

To erostation may science ultimately be indebted 
\for advanced discoveries as to the atmosphere, so| 
}much of which yet remains to be known. It is as- 
certained that the uniform pressure of the atmos- 





terpoises the infernal pressure of the circulating 
\fluids, and preserves the vessels in due toue and vi- 
gour; were it uot for the pressure of the atmosphere 
|constringing the vessels in'men and vegetables, the 
elastic fluids contained in the finer vessels would 
inevitably burst them, and life become extinct ; a 
fact eminently illustrated by Count Zambicari and 
his companious, who, on the7th of November, 1783, 
ascended in a balloon to.su great a height that the 
pressure of the atmosphere was not sufficient to 
counterbalance the pressure of the fluids of the body; 
|the consequence of which was that their hands and 
|feet swelled to such a degree as to render it neces 
isary to make incisions in the skin. 

It is also ascertained that the atmospheric air to- 
gether with oxygen and nitrogen contains one part 
in every thousand of carbonic acid gas, which is 
found to exist in the atmosphere, not only near the 





Saussure having found it at the top of Mont Blane, 
\which is considered the highest point of the old con. 


mosphere at the summit of the Peak of Teneriffe, it 


rect hixenquiry through the agency of erostation. 
$$ EMERELSEDPDEOTIT O—— 
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— was of great value. Enraged at 


}, manded why he did not pull up when he saw the} 


|phere on the exterior of all organized beings coun-}f' 





RTE ERIE <A ee 


The celebrated St. Fox relates with great indi.” 
the following anecdote :—“ A na nobleman fe" 
hastily through a narrow street in Paris, in the dys 
the evening, overturned and broke his light chaise: 
tothe misfortune, a coach followed, and the drimew 
daining to stop, ran over and killed the fallen k 





























cruel, and more intent gan the loss of his ‘ho; re 
| the fears of the man who had killed him, the eal 
\ran at him with his drawn sword, and furi 





































































































on the ground? <‘* Ah, Sir,” cried the terrified ¢ 
man, “it was dark, and I thought it had pr 
man. ‘ 





Vo 
Prophecy for 1819.—Moore’s Almanack for 

of August, has the following memorable pe 

communications corrupt good manners. This ig 

tain maxim we all know; therefore let every. mg. 

for himself, and avoid the insinuations of such aoe 

that subtily délight to ensnare the innocent, to proms A 

their own evil designs ; such ns we shall fing ye 

be sufficiently active this month, but few of them yij 

so happy.as to accomplish their crafty ends.” 
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THE BALLOON. 


— 
{SEE A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.} 
iE 


TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—Permit me, as a ae ingenuity and 

gratification, through the medium of: your pape 
propose to my fellow-townsmen a very easy 
partly remunerating Messrs. Livingston and Sadler, 
their daring enterprise; namely, to give a publié¢ 
tothem; and when the cloth is drawn, to make ag! 
scription amongst the copspany present, which meth 
I am sure will meet the aprobation of many, if th 
have comnion gratitude. 

Iam, Sir, your’s, &c. c 
A FRIE 0, 


aus oeon a ee ee 


To Correspondents. ©, 


THE BALLOON. 
g¢> The hint of our Correspondent, A Fgienp, why 
letter appears in the present number of the X4] 
doscope, would have been too long protracted tg} 
of much service, had we waited for the regalar p 
lishing day of the Mercury, for which it was intend 
Deeply. as the general interest was excited by 
sublime spectacle of Tuesday last, they must be 
acquainted with the human mind, who do not ki 
that such impressions, however vivid, will y 
be effaced by other “ scenes of variegated life.” 
therefore, who think with us that some plan 
to be devised to compensate Messrs. Livinesy 
and Sapvex for the great public treat they hat 
forded the town, should adopt the motto * 
thou doest do quickly.” It is generally unde: 
that the sums received on the ground, and 
quently subscribed, will still leave the spiriteda 
nauts some hundred pounds minus. It is alsog 
that thousands of persons took their station 0p 
outside of the exhibition ground, not with the mg 
motive of avoiding payment of the admission 





ney; but under the erroneous impression tbat fi 
mediately after its liberation, the view of the bail th -8 
would be intercepted by the lofty roof and chim P 
of the workhouse. Many persons who, with d twe 
motives, took their stations on the outside, had ‘ 
seqnepthy no opportunity of remunerating Messti§ Ss 
and L. for the pleasure afforded by the subli B ner 
spectacle of that day; and they naturally look 

_ some means by which they may with delicacy ame *me. 
propriety acquit themselves of the obligation. Und ether 
these impressions we conceive it a duty to give} ; 
ficity to any suggestions which may enable a grate quipag 
public to discharge a debt which still remains ductile Bol 


individuals, who, at the risk of their lives, have 
forded the town at large so interesting and so unui 
a spectacle. With regard, however, to the proj 


reckone: 


of A Frienb, in which these remarks originat At thre 
we must be free to observe that we cannot ing was 
his proposal of a public dinner as the most del ‘ 

mode of accomplishing the object in view. ood in 


should be sorry to see the two gentlemen in qu¢ 
placed in the awkward situation of spectators 
a plate or a hat was handed round to the com 
for their contributions. We have however in 
his letter, in the hope that it may be the m 
suggesting some less exceptionable means of atti 
at the same end. 


ith we 
tended 5 
ment of 
dsm 
tined t¢ 
the spac 
he pres 
Mave beg 
Tiptions 
At sis 









BALLoons.—We had anticipated A Projector 
his suggestion of devoting an cceasional columi 
a few of the succeeding Kaleidoscopes to the sul 
of the most interesting gwrial voyages on recofl 
The article we have selected for our present num 
was intended as the avant courier, or Pilot Ballo 



























Mr. Kean.—We regret that the letter on this subj 
from BULLER oF Brazennosé, in reply to thit 
















H. A. T. in our last, did not reach us in time foraam**000N ¢ 
present publication. We receivd it on Sa tity, T 
evening, and our correspondents are reminded! the 

the intervention of the Sunday renders it necemTRVle spot 
that we should be favoured with their comm mittan 








cations as early in the week 28 possible. Aithom) 
the Kal-idoscope is nominally published on theT 
day, it is actualty put to press, and generally, 
for delivering on the Monday about 3 or 4 0 cle 
for the accommodation of gentlemen leaving the 
change. The critique upon Mr. Kean, 00t# 
above, shall be given in our next. 
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| Jn the present state of the science of wrostation, 
rhe motion of the balloon is confined to the impplse | 
\wwhieh it receives from the current of air in which it 
dnoves, and the object of the wrgnaut in rma to 
Heeach any given point, ig to figda corresponding 
intream of wind, and which is now only elected by 
‘ascending or descending, a lateral movement having 
as yet vot been discovered so as to act effectually 
on the machine; let it however be remembered, that 
the very causes which have hitherto rendered wros 
tation, in most cases, rather a subject of amusement 
thav scientific inquiry, have equally operaté dagaiost 
[the discovery of so important a point, nor is it one 


| 





Present Population.—The Table of Population and | 
Territory of the present civilized world, as exhibited by | 
Mr. Bristed, gives to China 200 miflions, and 1,200,000 | 
square miles of territory ; to Great Britain, 20 millions | 
of population and, 100,000 square miles; and to the | 
Init 
the total of the world is, of population, 435,800,000, and 
of territory, 8,687,000 square miles ; so 
States have the largest home territory of all the nations | 
except Russia, China is not included in this, because it | 
contains many parts barbarous, helpless, and effete, | 
Britain possesses 150 millions of subjects in her Colonial 


Kenpiry, and covers a dominion equal to nearly one-fifth Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin, and Hall, G 
of 


e whole surface of the globe, but her main strength | 


ultimately to be despaired of; for if Blanchard, who must always depend hes the resources, intelligence. | 
Pia} of 7 : 


jlendeavoured by machinery to guide his haloon, has 


vation, utter of astouisiment, alone remains com-|avowed that bis oars were of little use, Messrs. 





gitar hospices 


RadiNe, Popwlation, da the Bris | 


Errrarns.—A correspondent ‘who styles ‘himself 


States, 10 millions, and 2,500,000 miles; and “We thank Fi8, G. and An Earby SvpscRipem 


With the 
The ¢ 
Pleted, t 






Moxkatisrt, and who desires toknow when we p@ 
pose commencing the series of Epitaphs prom 
some time ago, is informed that we shall pre 
begin to redeem our pledge in our next publicat 






















that the United | ge=ppeeeppeom ree 
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Printed, published, and sold Out five.; 
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Street; Mr. Thomas Smith, Paradise Streets 
Warbrick, Public Library, Lime-street’; M 
P. Day, Newsman, Dale Street; and Mr. Jolm 
No. 59, Gerard Street, for ready moncy oyly- 








